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ONE  OF  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND'S 
HISTORIC  SPOTS 

ELDOM  do  history  and  romance  meet  so  beauti- 
fully as  they  seem  to  when  one  steps  inside  the 
moated  walls  of  Fort  La  Joie  on  a  midsummer  moon- 
lit night.  The  cellars  of  the  French  houses  within 
the  Fort  are  still  theie  and  the  huge  trees  which 
witnessed  many  joys  and  sorrows,  tragedies  and 
comedies  of  the  old  French  occupation,  cast  their 
shadows  over  the  interior  of  the  Fort  and  breathe 
all  sorts  of  romance  and  legends  to  the  modern 
temperament  who  will  lend  himself  to  the  spirit  of 
by-gone   days. 

The  spot  is  most  ideally  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  Charlottetown  Harbor  in  the  midst  of  one  of  P. 
E.  Island's  most  fertile  farms  and,  although  the 
surrounding  land  is  being  carefully  cultivated,  the 
Fort  itself  has  been  left  intact,  with  its  deep  moat 
all  round,  which,  in  warlike  days,  was  kept  full  of 
water,  with  a  drawbridge  at  the  southwest  end. 

Should  the  Dominion  Government  acquire  this 
Fort  for  a  National  Park  it  would  take  very  little 
work  to  restore  it  as  it  was  in  the  olden  days. 

Even  the  old  French  road  is  traceable  leading 
from  the  place  of  debarkation.  Also  the  evidences 
of  a  secret  underground  passage  way  which  led  from 


the  shore  to  the  interior  of  the  Fort  are  still  dis- 
cernible— such  relics  of  its  warlike  past  as  cannon 
balls  and  uniform  buttons  are  carefully  guarded 
by  the  owner. 

The  history  of  the  Fort  starts  when  the  first 
missionary.  Abbe  Breslay,  came  to  work  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Micmac  tribe  who  were  living 
on  the  shores,  hunting  in  the  woods  and  fishing  in 
the  streams  which  surrounded  this  Fort.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  quality  and  address — and  had  been 
attached  to  the  personal  service  of  the  '^ Grand 
Monarque/'  had  seen  life  in  courts  and  palaces 
and  at  Versailles,  had  been  one  of  the  throng  of 
nobles  and  high  dames  about  the  King.  Something 
of  the  ardor  of  the  intrepid  Brebeuf  and  heroic 
Jogues  burned  in  his  veins  and  had  caused  him  to 
eagerly  seek  work  amongst  the  savages  in  the  new 
world.  He  had  been  Cure  at  Montreal  and  mis- 
sionary amongst  the  Indians  of  St.  Louis,  when  he 
went  to  Port  Lajoie  in  1721.  The  Church  Registers 
there,  established  by  him,  are  still  in  existence  and 
give  some  valuable  clues  as  to  who  filled  life's  busy 
round  in  this  remote  corner  of  the  earth,  when  Louis 
XV.  was  King. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1722,  a  striking  and  charac- 
teristic ceremony  took  place  in  the  wilderness  at 
Port  Lajoie,  that  displayed  at  once  the  zeal  of  the 
church  and  the  methods  of  colonization.  About 
two  years  before  a  clearing  had  been  made  in  the 
green  woods  sloping  to  the  waters  edge,  by  a  Com- 
pany organized  by  Count  de  St.  Pierre,  to  whom 
his  majesty  had  granted  ^'Isle  de  St.  Jean,''  and 
other   territories.     Preparations  had   been   made   to 


start  a  Trading  Post  for  fish  and  furs.  A  Governor's 
house,  barracks  for  a  Company  of  Marine,  Store- 
houses and  a  Church  named  after  St.  John  the 
EvangeKst,  had  been  erected  in  accordance  with 
the  old  saying  that  the  French  started  colonization 
with  a  guard  house  and  a  statistical  office.  There 
was  a  Governor  and  an  Intendant  as  at  Quebec, 
having  supervision  over  finance,  justice  and  police. 
At  the  time  above  mentioned,  beside  the  rough 
buildings  above  enumerated,  a  collection  of  Micmac 
wigwams  were  pitched  near  the  shore,  which,  with 
the  smoke  from  their  camp  fires  and  the  dogs  and 
children  playing  among  the  stumps,  lent  variety 
to  the  scene.  A  couple  of  vessels  were  moored 
close  to  the  shore,  discharging  horses  and  cattle, 
provisions  and  implements,  for  the  settlers.  The 
place  was  alive  with  unwonted  activity.  The  Micmac 
warriors  were  stalking  around  in  all  the  glory  of 
fresh  paint  and  feathers,  while  the  French  officers 
appeared  before  the  little  church  in  lace  cuffs  and 
ruffles,  short  breeches  and  scarlet  stockings  and 
cocked  hats  and  swords.  The  ladies  were  few,  but 
one  can  imagine  them  sedately  gathering  in  the 
sacred  edifice  in  gala  dress  with  high  Normandy 
caps  and  lace  lappets,  red  and  blue  corsets,  scarlet 
petticoats  and  silver  crosses. 

The  occasion  of  the  unusual  stir  was  the  baptism 
of  an  infant  of  M.  Louis  de  la  Ponde  Denis,  Chev- 
alier of  the  Royal  Order  of  St.  Louis,  Captain  of 
the  Marines  and  Lieutenant  of  the  Kind  of  St.  Jean, 
and  his  wife  Louise  Chartier  de  Lothmiere.  The 
Governor,  M.  Gotteville  de  Belle  Isle,  was  present 
and   served   as  god-father  and   the  Countess  de  St. 


Pierre,  lady  of  honor  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
was  god-mother.  There  were  also  present  M. 
Robert  Portier  de  Buisson,  sub  delegate  of  the  In- 
tendant  of  New  France  to  Isle  St.  Jean;  M.  Aubert, 
sieur  de  manse  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Quebec; 
M.  Pierre  de  Grandpre,  surgeon-major;  M.  Gabriel 
de  la  Bonne,  second  surgeon;  M.  Louis  de  la  Bre- 
tesche,  office  of  marine  and  major  of  the  Port;  M. 
Francois  Pastereau,  Commissariat  officer;  M.  du 
Buillon,  Cadet  of  the  Company  of  Gotteville;  M. 
Thomas,  master  of  the  Port  and  others.  The  en- 
umeration of  these  names  shows  the  curious  ming- 
ling here  of  court  and  savage  life;  the  fashion  and 
culture  of  Paris  jostling  with  the  wild  and  rough 
aboriginal  existence  shows  life  in  vivid  contrast. 
At  a  later  christening,  the  Chevalier  de  Mezillac 
acted  as  god-father  to  a  Micmac,  while  a  dusky 
beauty  of  the  woods  was  god-mother.  The  policy 
that  dictated  such  acts  readily  accounts  for  the 
close  brotherhood  between  the  French  and  Indians, 
a  connection  that  British  power  was  never  able  to 
break.  It  has  been  said  that  while  one  nation 
presented  the  point  of  the  sword  to  the  savages  of 
the  new  world,  the  other  upheld  to  them  the  virtues 
of  the  cross.  It  may  give  one  a  better  idea  of  human 
nature  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Micmac 
savages  never  betrayed  those  whom  they  considered 
their  friend;  a  generation  later  a  reward  was  set 
for  the  head  of  La  Loutre,  yet  he  travelled  the  wilds 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  perfect  safety  with  Indian  guides 
and  companions. 

In    1723   Abbe   Breslay   was   removed   from    Fort 
Lajoie  and  his  place  was  taken  by  a  member  of  the 


Franciscan  order,  some  fathers  of  which  had  just 
founded  a  house  at  Louisburg — Brother  Dulmijon 
animated  by  a  burning  zeal  in  the  service  of  his 
church  and  order,  served  under  severe  conditions, 
with  rations  of  a  soldier,  sandals  instead  of  shoes 
and  clothed  in  a  gown  of  coarse  grey  druggeting, 
gathered  at  the  waist  by  a  coarse  leather  thong. 

In  1728,  the  first  census  was  taken.  At  that  date 
there  were  336  whites  on  the  Island,  14  families 
being  at  Port  Lajoie.  A  second  census  took  place 
in  1735  when  the  population  of  Port  Lajoie  had 
increased  to  114  and  the  Island  to  541. 

The  Commercial  Company  organized  by  Count 
St.  Peter  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  develop- 
ing their  property,  but  instead  of  enriching  them 
their  venture  was  unfortunate;  the  Company  was 
broken  up  and  the  Crown  of  France  resumed  direct 
control  of  their  grants,  in  1730.  A  new  governor 
took  charge  and  the  work  of  settling  and  developing 
the  Island  was  going  forward  surely  but  slowly 
under  the  French  Flag,  until  1744,  when  England 
taking  a  hand  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
hostilities  between  France  and  England  were  re- 
sumed and  after  a  number  of  years  of  guerilla  war- 
fare the  French  power  in  America  fell  when  Quebec 
and  Louisburg  fell.  At  this  time  there  were  about 
3000  French  inhabitants  on  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  about  one  half  of  them  returned  to  France, 
the  remainder  being  dispersed  throughout  Acadia 
or  finding  an  asylum  in  Quebec. 

Mr.  Michael  Francklin,  whose  conspicuous  abil- 
ity was  of  great  ser\ice  to  the  Crown  in  dealing 
with    Indian    affairs,    appointed    Isaac    Deschamps 


as  Superintendent  of  the  Island  in  1768  and  later 
he  and  a  number  of  other  officials  arrived  at  Port 
Lajoie  with  materials  and  mechanics  to  erect  lodg- 
ings for  the  new  rulers.  In  August  of  the  same 
year  Mr.  Francklin  became  Governor  and  in  the 
next  year  Mr.  Walter  Patterson  became  Governor, 
— the  Island  being  then  made  into  a  separate  Pro- 
vince. 

The  Micmacs  are  noted  for  their  interesting  folk- 
lore written  in  a  language  of  unknown  origin.  An 
example  of  some  of  the  Legends  which  so  beauti- 
fully wind  themselves  through  the  history  of  this 
romantic  Port  Lajoie  is  found  in  the  Legend  of  La 
Belle  Marie.  Marie's  mother  after  the  death  of 
her  father  came  to  Port  Lajoie  in  search  of  some 
of  her  Basque  relations.  Unlike  the  French  peas- 
antry she  hated  the  settled  life  of  industry.  She 
wandered  from  place  to  place  with  her  daughter 
apparently  feeling  most  at  home  in  the  wigwams 
of  the  Micmacs.  In  the  winter  the  Acadians,  like 
the  Indians,  left  the  frozen  shores,  when,  on  account 
of  the  ice  there  was  no  fear  of  attacks  from  the 
shores  and  moved  into  log  huts  in  the  woods  where 
they  were  sheltered  from  the  rigor  of  the  fierce  and 
icy  winds  that  swept  the^  Gulf.  Here  they  made 
their  oars  and  utensils  for  the  next  season,  hunted, 
danced  and  whiled  away  in  social  intercourse  the 
long  and  dark  winter.  Madame  Granville  and  her 
daughter  Marie  came  and  went  among  the  huts. 
Marie's  gaiety  and  lightness  of  spirit,  her  fairy  like 
Jancing  and  her  Spanish  and  English  songs  deligh- 
ted the  audiences  of  French  and  Indians,  who  gath- 
ered  wherever  it   was  learned   she   and   her  mother 


had  arrived.  Marie  learned  to  shoot  the  bow,  she 
joined  in  the  dance  of  the  Micniacs  and  was  a  great 
favorite  of  the  old  Chief  and  his  son  Kaktoogwasees. 
Near  the  Settlement  of  St.  Peter  at  some  distance 
from  the  river  there  is  a  famous  spring  called  La 
Grande  Source  hemmed  in  by  ancient  moss-covered 
trees  that  seemed  to  stand  guard  like  Druids  of 
old.  The  Micmacs  then  believed  that  this  spring 
was  the  abode  of  malignant  spirits.  Here  Madame 
Granville  loved  to  dwell.  These  peculiar  habits 
of  the  mother  and  daughter,  their  intercourse  and 
dancing  with  Micmacs,  their  unsettled  life  and  their 
dwelling  near  the  haunted  spring  and  their  irregular 
attendance  upon  Catholic  worship  drew  upon  them 
the  attention  of  the  father  superior  at  the  new 
monastery.  The  superstitious  French  people  soon 
began  to  relate  gruesome  tales  about  the  mother 
and  daughter.  A  belated  traveller  passing  the 
spring  after  midnight  saw  the  elder  woman  slowly 
rising  from  the  depths  of  the  spring  and  when  she 
set  foot  on  the  banks  a  hand  appeared  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  passing  to  her  a  bag,  the  con- 
tents of  which  jingled  like  coins  as  it  was  deposited 
on  the  ground.  Enough  of  their  history  was  known 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  father  was  a  Protest- 
ant and  the  daughter  was  suspected  of  the  same 
heresy.  The  French  now  avoided  them  more  and 
more.  Their  association  with  the  Micmac  Chief 
and  his  family  grew  intimate — people  began  to  talk 
of  a  marriage  between  Kaktoogwasees  and  Marie. 
That  autumn  at  the  ulk  paltimk  or  farewell  feast, 
celebrated  the  day  before  the  withdrawal  of  most 
of  the  hunters  to  the  mainland,  the  Chief  announced 


the  bethrothal  of  his  son  to  the  beautiful  pale  face. 
Many  of  the  braves  demurred.  Kaktoogwasees  had 
the  blood  of  the  noblest  of  his  tribe  in  his  veins  and 
he  must  marry  a  woman  of  his  own  race.  The  old- 
est Sagamore  now  arose  and  alleged  a  pre-contract 
for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  young  brave. 
Thereupon  he  left  the  feast  vowing  vengeance. 

The  winter  passed.  The  days  grew  longer  and 
the  sun  warmer — the  snows  had  disappeared  and 
the  first  spring  flower,  the  rosy-lipped  honey-heart- 
ed arbutus  opened  its  downy  pale  pink  flowers  to 
the  air.  Madame  Granville  now  prepared  to  set 
out  on  a  journey  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  bring  back  to  her  daughter  a  dowry  befitting  the 
bride  of  an  Indian  Prince.  In  a  morning  in  the 
early  part  of  May  the  mother  and  daughter  left 
their  home  and  floated  down  the  river  to  Port  La- 
joie  whence  the  mother  was  to  set  off  on  her  journey 
South.  That  afternoon  their  empty  canoe  drifted 
out  to  sea  with  the  tide  as  it  swept  past  the  fort. 
Kaktoogwasees  had  come  to  Port  Lajoie  during 
the  day  to  meet  Marie — he  recognized  the  canoe. 
A  search-party  headed  by  him  next  morning  found 
the  two  bodies  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  Madame 
Granville  was  dead,  scalped.  Marie  showed  some 
signs  of  life  and  was  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
wigwam.  Kaktoogwasees'  mother  tended  her — 
for  weeks  her  life  hung  in  the  balance.  All  the  arts 
of  the  medicine  man  proved  unavailing.  The  old 
Chief  called  for  the  stone  of  Mineota  to  assert  its 
mystic  healing  power.  The  legend  of  the  stone  of 
Mineota  was  that  many  moons  before  this  a  great 
Indian  Chief  called  Kirotatan  had  come  from  Cape 


Breton  to  dwell  for  a  time  with  his  brethren  in  the 
fair  Abegweit,  the  Micmac  name  for  this  Island. 
He  had  his  wigwam  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 
Minnewanken  that  flowed  from  La  Grande  Source 
into  the  river  below.  He  had  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
the  fair  Mineota.  He  told  the  son  never  to  cross 
the  stream  when  returning  from  hunting  expedit- 
ions lest  the  monsters  dwelling  in  the  spring  should 
attack  him.  For  some  time  the  father  was  obeyed. 
But  one  day  as  the  hunter  was  going  home  very 
late  and  being  tired  and  hungry  he  came  to  the  banks 
of  Minnewanken  and  undertook  to  cross  in  his  canoe. 
When  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  strange  noises 
were  heard  coming  from  the  spring  and  the  creek 
began  to  rise  and  grow  very  turbulent.  He  became 
terrified  and  paddled  with  all  his  might  for  the  op- 
posite shore.  But  the  canoe  was  overturned  and 
as  the  father  hastened  to  the  rescue  one  of  the  mon- 
sters drew  the  victim  to  the  bottom.  The  old  Chief 
was  greatly  enraged  and  vowed  vengeance  on  the 
manitous  of  the  fountain.  Mineota,  frantic  with 
grief,  hurried  to  La  Grande  Source  which  was  now 
lashed  to  a  foam  by  the  terrible  creatures  who  lived 
within.  The  father,  determined  to  have  his  revenge, 
hid,  and  in  the  early  dawn,  when  the  manitous 
appeared,  fired  on  them  and  wounded  one. 
The  monsters  became  so  enraged  they  agitated  the 
waters  until  they  swept  everything  and  nothing 
would  appease  them  but  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter 
as  the  bride  of  the  Chief  of  them.  This  she  vali- 
antly consented  to  do,  sliding  into  the  waters  and 
disappearing.  Her  father,  consumed  with  grief, 
dwelt  near  the  spring  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  After 


his  daughter  died  the  manitous  appeared  to  him 
and  promised  that  Mineota's  spirit  would  dwell 
in  the  stone  and  heal  the  sick  for  ever  after.  Now 
the  medicine  man  and  the  elders  of  the  tribe  strong- 
ly objected.  The  stone  would  lose  its  healing 
virtue  if  used  to  cure  anyone  not  of  the  Micmac 
blood, — but  the  Chief  over-ruled  all  objections 
and  on  the  next  day  at  high  noon  Kaktoogwasees, 
with  his  father  and  the  council  appeared  at  La  Grande 
Source.  Although  the  waters  were  yet  quite  chilly 
and  the  depth  of  the  awesome  spring  great,  the 
young  chief  plunged  into  the  bubbling  fountain 
and  shortly  reappeared  with  the  sacred  stone. 
Kaktoogwasees  followed  by  his  people  carried  the 
sacred  relic  into  the  wigwam  where  La  Belle  Marie 
lay  unconscious.  The  conical  stone  was  of  copper 
color,  like  the  hue  of  the  children  of  the  forest.  He 
set  it  on  the  ground,  the  medicine  man  traced  a 
circle  around  it  and  within  the  line  were  placed 
maize,  bunches  of  dried  berries,  Indian  trinkets 
and  ornaments  of  many  kinds.  Nine  times  they 
walked  around  the  stone  calling  on  the  name  of 
Mineota.  Then  the  sufferer  was  moved  near  the 
relic  and  her  limber  right  hand  placed  upon  it.  The 
eyelids  trembled,  a  red  glow  over-spread  the  lips, 
then  the  cheeks,  and  the  patient  opened  her  eyes. 
Without  speaking  a  word  she  sank  into  a  healing 
sleep  from  which  she  awoke  the  next  morning.  Her 
recovery  followed  speedily.  But  the  patient  in 
whose  cure  the  stone  of  Mineota  had  been  used 
was  not  of  the  Micmac  race.  As  Kaktoogwasees 
undertook  to  lift  the  relic  off  the  ground  to  carry 
it  back  to  the  fountain  it  crumpled  into  dust.   And 
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since  that  fateful  day  the  numbers  of  the  Micmacs 
have  become  smaller  and  smaller  and  soon  the  last 
of  their  race  will  join  the  great  Minatou  in  the  land 
of  the  setting  sun. 

The  marriage  which  was  to  have  taken  place  the 
following  fall  was  now  hastened.  Not  a  word  was 
ever  spoken  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  resulted 
in  the  death  of  Madame  Granville  and  which  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  her  daughter.  On  a  glorious 
day  in  July  the  wedding  took  place.  For  days  the 
friends  of  Marie,  Indian  maidens,  had  been  busy 
decorating  with  fragrant  blossoms  and  leafy  bran- 
ches a  bower  erected  in  front  of  the  ChieFs  wigwam 
where  the  nuptials  were  to  be  celebrated  according 
to  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Micmacs.  The  shores  of 
Minnewanken  were  lined  with  canoes.  All  the 
tribe  had  assembled  to  witness  the  marriage  of  their 
young  chief  to  the  beautiful  pale  face.  The  cere- 
mony was  brief.  At  its  conclusion  the  medicine 
man  stepped  aside  to  allow  the  newly  wedded  pair 
to  pass  from  the  bower  to  the  open.  As  they  ap- 
peared at  the  door  a  crackling  sound  was  heard  in 
the  leaves  and  branches.  La  Belle  Marie  gave 
forth  a  cry  that  rang  wide  through  the  forest  and 
pierced  the  hearts  of  all  that  heard  it.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  prostrate  form  of  her  husband  and 
tore  an  arrow  from  his  bleeding  bosom.  Kaktoog- 
wasees  expired  in  her  arms. 

Marie  now  avoided  the  society  of  the  Indians. 
She  well  knew  her  brave  had  been  murdered  by  a 
member  of  the  tribe.  The  French  generally  shunned 
her  but  not  the  fishermen  who  believed  she  brought 
them  luck  and  good  fishing,  until  the  wives  of  the 
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fishermen  grew  jealous  and  complaints  were  lodged 
against  her  to  the  Intendant  at  Port  Lajoie.  As- 
sured that  the  welfare  of  the  little  settlement  was 
endangered.  La  Belle  Marie  was  brought  to  trial 
for  witchcraft  in  the  early  days  of  the  autumn, 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  burn  at  the  stake. 
The  translation  goes  on  to  give  rather  minute  de- 
tails of  the  horrible  last  days  of  La  Belle  Marie. 

The  facts  and  history  of  this  fort  are  ably  written 
in  Judge  Warburton's  History  of  the  Island,  to 
which  I  refer  you,  and  the  Diagram  of  the  fort  and 
the  settlement  around  Fort  La  Joie  may  be  seen  in 
the  Public  Library,  but  the  most  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  Fort  is  found  in  Sir  Robert  Harris'  little 
book  of  poems  and  I  quote  just  one  sweet  little 
verse  from  this  exquisite  poem: — 

''In  the  old  fort,   on  trench  and  mound 
The  clover  pink  and  daisies  grow 
Where  grim  stockade  and  cannon  frowned 
Two  hundred  distant  years  ago. 
Tree  branches  o'er  the  moat  are  met 
Wild  roses  on  the  rampart  blow. 
That  spreading  hawthprne  tree  was  set 
Two  hundred  distant  years  ago.'' 
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